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Have you read these Books on India? 


INDIA TODAY 


Compiled by W. E. Duffett, A. R. Hicks, G. R. Parkin. Foreword 
by J. M. Macdonnell. Presents in concise form the necessary facts 
for an understanding of the Indian political problem today. Sponsored 
by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, who feel that the 
political problem of India is of the utmost importance to Canadians today. 
60 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND REFORM IN INDIA 


By William Roy Smith. A comprehensive and exhaustive treatment 
of politics and movements related thereto in India within the present 
century. Discusses British Indian policies and personalities in connection 
with social, educational and other reforms. With careful studies of 
Indian leaders. $5.50. 
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Editorial 


The Gallup Poll in Canada 


ist before the entrance of Japan and the 
d States into the war, it was announced 


Gallup polls would be taken in Canada, 


he first reports were made as to the prob 


which Canadian people felt to be of 


iry importance. We wonder whether th 
od employed by Dr. Gallup will receive 


attention now that the war 1s at our very 


ring the period when the United States 
ngaging in a national discussion of what 
1, might, should or would do, the Gallup 
ovided a very interesting method of dis 
ing the trend of public opinion and un 


1] 


lly threw a good deal of light on the 


; 
eC 


which create public opinion. The care 


tudy of the progress of popular thinking 


be a permanent contribution to our 


ledge of the working of democratic pro 
But those who have studied popular 
have had certain misgivings about the 
procedure. 
he first place, much of the value of the 
| is contingent on the nature and phras 
the questions. Most of the questions 


formulated that they can be 


1) S( 


red either “yes” or “no”. But most of 


that 
categorical manner relate only to facts, not to 


the questions that can be answered in 


opinions. When it comes to matters of opinion, 


men of good sense hesitate to commit them 


selves. They would be inclined to answer 


something like this: “if you mean this, ‘yes’, 


or else, “if such 


fulfilled, I 


I wouldn't”. 


but if you mean that, ‘no’ ”’ 


and such conditions were would 


approve it; if not, Events such 
as the Japanese blitz attack on Hawaii may 


The 


time for discussion, for weighing pros and cons 


change the whole state of mind overnight. 
is at an end. The time for action has come. 
We cross the Rubicon. 

In the second place, Gallup polls may pre 
maturely crystallize the opinions of those whx 
are asked questions which they are frankly 
not competent to answer. For when they say 


“yes” or “no”, they seem to have committed 
themselves, and in later discussions and con 
versations tend to justify their commitment. 
In the third place, the publication of the re- 
sults of such polls may exercise an undue 
influence on the great majority who were not 
asked their opinion. The vast majority of men 
are conformists; they do not challenge exist 


When 


they do not know what and how the majority 


ing styles and fashions in opinions. 


think, they may be tempted to do their own 
thinking, but when somebody comes along and 


take 89.3 


that 
the people of the Western Hemi 


says—to a hypothetical case 
per cent of 
sphere believe that the Emperor of Japan is a 
Son of Heaven, they wonder whether they ar 
world is out ot 


crazy or if all the step but 


themselves. Thus, the taking of the poll may 
be a valuable procedure and help to guide the 
political leaders, but when the results are pub 
lished, it ceases to be a mere recording of atti- 
tudes, and becomes, however subtly, an agency 
of propaganda. 

Finally, after a good deal of experience with 
attitude-tests a number of years ago, we came 
that attitude-tests had 


to the conviction such 


little or no validity at all as to what people 
actually did believe, for we were greatly im- 
pressed by the subtle distinction made by Miss 
Mary Follett who said that there was a world 


of difference between what people said they 
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what they believed they belt ved, and 


actually did believe. Such attitude- 


however, have a tremendous value in 
| 


a DaSIS 


for a group discussion. 


group meets to discuss a certain 


is well for the leader to know what 


1 + 
question, it 


e grou] “thinks it believes” in regard to a 


number of germane issues. lor the funda 


mental principle of pedagogy is that one should 
liscover where the learner is, and then he may 
be led out into a clearer apprehension of the 


‘| he 


nature of the 


liclity 


problem under discussion. 


of that method is unassailable 


ut no matter how accurately we determine 
hat a true cross-section of the country may 
the method can 


it is doubtful 1 be applied 


as a whole, unless the results are 


ed but kept only to guide those who 
last analysis, make the decisions 


an only be partly guided by what 


al, for the results will suggest to 
1 - 
who knows ot 


ought to know 


hat the ultimate problems are only what edu 
should be 


deficiencies in 


ational processes 


must or 
correct the 
What 
is important but less important 
they should think. What peopk 


ereat significance—from an edu 


inaugu 


ied to 


popular 


thinking people think about a par 


‘ Ricans 
Wular issue 


than what 


think is of no 


ational point of view—compared with why 


they think as foolishly as they do. 





The End of North American Isolationism 


\t the end of the sixteenth century, Chris 


tianity had made many converts in Japan. 


here were nearly three hundred churches and 


three hundred thousand Christians. So great 


was its progress that Christianity became sus- 


pect. It was feared that the church was the 


ulvance guard of the European nations seeking 


to conquer Japan. A great persecution broke 


out and Christianity was all but extirpated. 


The empire of Nippon went for two centuries 


isolation. It became a hermit kingdom. 


nto 


Only the Dutch at Nagasaki were permitted 


limited trading privileges. Then, less than one 


hundred years ago, in February, 1854, Com- 


modore Matthew Perry with seven ships of 


war anchored in the Bay of Yedo and 


demanded a treaty with Japan which wou 
enable it to trade with the United States. T| 
young western country of the new world | 
forced the hermit kingdom out of its isolati 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, the Japan 
blitz attack on American bases in the Paci! 
forced the hand of the United States, and 
the 
one hopes for all time to come—o 


President Roosevelt said, shook Unit 
States 
of an isolationist position which was neith 
sound common Christian. TT) 


sense nor 


great republic of the western world, 1 


Colossus of the North, is a hermit commor 
wealth no more. 

The repercussions of this attack on the le: 
ing American power must also end whatever 
vestiges of Canadian isolationism still remai 
That was due primarily to a false sense 
security, a type of provincialism which woul 
not see the peculiar and necessary relation 
the world. A 


such as ours can only exist, from the pure! 


Canada to the rest of count! 
economic point of view, by balancing huge « 
ports against huge imports. It cannot possib! 
survive and prosper if it confines its vision 
its own boundaries. It can find its life only 
the larger life of the world. 

\ny Canadians who have even during t 
war continued to harbor the illusion — that 
Canada can sit tight in some ivory tower ai 
only mobilize her full strength when she 
actually struck should see the handwriting o1 
the wall, admit that they have been living 
a fool’s paradise and join hands with thei 


fellow-compatriots in the Dominion in 


effort required not alone to defend these shores 


but also to carry the war wherever it must 

carried if world freedom is to be safeguard 
We may have to fight not only in the Nort 
Sea and on the fields of Europe, but in Chi 
Near East 
The childish idea that we « 


India and in the 
South 


and and in 
Pacific. 
wait here for an enemy to destroy us and 
do anything vital by way of military and na 
preparedness, the provincial idea that we 
live in a world with no commitments—o1 
the best, only a minimum of commitments 
the larger family of nations, will be blasted 
all time to come. 
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inada must not permit any of its citizens 
estrain the country from a total war effort. 
re should be no idle recriminations if those 
ms of the population which have pre- 
effort their foolish 
We should 
r have listened to them in the first place. 
like the United 


rge from our unchristian and stupid iso- 


ted such an cease 


rings and make a volte-face. 


now, States, we must 
nism, fight to a finish this war against 
less and pagan aggressors, and then when 
victory is won, seek to establish a system 
lective security, by which every nation 
under its own vine 


shall 


as we in Canada do our full part in win- 


behaves itself can sit 


fig-trees and make it afraid. 


none 
the war and in creating that collective 
rity will we deserve the capacity, after this 
to solve our own economic, political, social 
religious problems. 

(hose who are not for us are against us, 

there is plenty of room in Canada to pro 

for defeatists and 


Internment camps 


nces, 





The Dynamics and the Techniques of 
Democracy 


Democracy is today on the defensive, and 


were to lose this struggle, some of those 
have been most blatant in giving it lip 
e would be most blatant in condemning 
ut it is not going to lose, though the battle 
ing to be hard and difficult. There are 
fundamental lessons, however, which this 
lict is going to teach us. 
ocracies may have to become hard and 
erant towards those elements of the 
lation which have claimed tolerance in the 
4 democracy while they have never be 
in tolerance and would have shown their 
itarianism” at once, had they been living 
any other system. In the future, democ- 
cannot afford to tolerate the anti-demo 
Che community, the nation, the world 
and half 


continue  half-democratic 


larian, 


is a second lesson to be learned. 


is a world of difference between the 


dynamics of democracy and the techniques of 
democracy. Some confuse the existing forms 
with the 


think 


of our democratic system 


esse Ol 
that the 
methods of electing parliament and the party- 


democracy. They seem to 
system are essential to the future of democracy 
These are purely technical or expedient mat 
ters and have nothing to do with the inner 
genius of democracy. The forms depend in no 
small measure upon the character of the par 
ticular people who evolve them, and too often 
they outlive their usefulness and need to le 
destroyed that more vital forms be created. 
North 
remember that various nations react differently 
Prof. Wil- 


helm Foerster, writing in the Autumn issue ot 


Americans need to be careful and 


to political techniques. Friedrich 


Religion and Life, tells how an American 


woman who married an Australian 


“took with her to her tarm = some 


cactus These cacti spread sO 


whelmingly that finally th 


a crusade in order to clean the 
did the cactus spread so illimitably in 
Because 


and order? 


behind in Am 


Prof. 


American law 


been left rica” 
Then that 


when British parliamentary institutions wer 


Foerster on to claim 


pea CS 


imp irted into Europe, 


“they degenerated there be 


they had in English charact 


would not also be transterrec 


English parliamentary systet harm 


to Euroy 


the French nation and not 
: 


did 


im general It 
ter... It 


not fit ith th rench chara 


fostered the Celtic, 
gave the pretext for the 
Irenchman is not at all a political 
business 


used politics as a kind of 


the dialectic game of ideologies” 
Prof. Foerster, onetime professor of philosophy 
and pedagogy at the University ot Munich, has 
long been a lover of Britain and l’rance, and 
his comments are those of a friend 

\When the 


established, they copied the constitutions of 
the United 


Latin American republics were 


States even down to the point of 
“federal 

The \ 
copied everything but the spirit of the people 
had the 


providing, in several instances, for 


districts” similar to Washington, D.C 


who created American constitution, 
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reason why these constitu 
often proved far from conducive to 
\merican 


democracy 1n the Latin 


ve seek 


out ot 


Why do we 


who ventures to deal with “political” 


Lo keep out ot the 
clubs all 


challenge any muinistet 


public 


luncheon talk of 


religion 


uestions in the pulpit? Is it not that we con 


use politics with party politics, and that im 


1 


childishness we give a certain unassailable 


anctity to political parties and thus prevent 


being submitted to intelligent 


\nd 
beneath 


em iron any 


riticism sometimes their narrow. be 


WWioUl “intelligent criticism” 


insist that parties are indis 


ensabl democratic 


formula need to be 


from childishness and to re 


They 


intelligence of peoples who developed 


thei 


vakened 


me adult education insult the 


¢ party 


system and who are quite capable of 


upplanting it True, there may always I 


iWfecrences of 


opinion and schools of thought 


So long as these exist. there will be 


CauCUSeS 


1 demo raty0 bodies within the 


nocratic nations which have representative 


vernment without organized “parties”, and 


get their business done well It 1s 


Very 


only when parties 


| develop and try to railroad 


usiness through the legislative houses that 


e democt 


atic processes are thwarted. 


So long a 


we adhere slavishly to party svs 


~ ~ 


long will democracy limp along, and 


long will we find it difficult to draft into the 


nation many men of outstanding 


high sense of personal honour, 


mMxious to serve their country, but who ar 


mwilling to sell their souls to party control. 


We must be 


prepared to make a titanic effort 


prevent democracy from degenerating into 


roo 
POLY. 
Ni ] ICIECSS, 


ulitional forms and techniques of democracy, 


while we may challenge the 


ve must not only pay allegiance to the basic 


reedoms which democracy has been struggling 


ensure but we must fight to the bitter end 


uch freedoms. Meanwhile, let us remem 


the seeret of success in any political 


Page 


system is less in the system itself than in t 
quality of the people who have created 1 


system. 





Three Philosophies and a Mad World 

In our mad world, three philosophies 
struggling for victory. These are the will 
power, the will to obey and the will to ser 
and we do well to examine the claims of ea 
of these schools of thoug] - 

The will to power is always associated wi 
Friedrich Nietzscl 
life, he hel 


the name and work of 
the apostle of the Superman. 
Was More important than criticism; the fun 
mental virtues were strength, leonine strengt 
He indulged in 
“The 
the botched must go to the wall, and we mu 


Nietzscl 


Christianity was “the most extravagant bu 


of body and intelligence. 


sentiment about weaklings. weak al 


help them to go” \ccording to 


lesque on the moral theme to which mankit 
has hitherto been obliged to listen”. It w 
a creed only for the underdog, and he pursu 
his line of reasoning to its logical conclusiot 


and proclaimed himself the Antichrist. So 


wrote: “I call Christianity the one great curs 


the one enormous and innermost perversiot 


the one great instinct of revenge, for which 


means are too venomous, too underhand, t 


underground and too petty—I call it the or 


immortal blemish of mankind.” 
The to 


sheep's clothing, but it is the great enemy 


will power may dress itself up 


is the philosophy of the horned cattle, that pus! 


every weaker breed out of the way. It is tl 
philosophy of the great military powers whi 
insist that a real vital nation must always sk 
in its armour and be ready for battle. Ai 
where this philosophy leads is clear enough 
day. Before the war, André Maurois wrot 
“in spite of the immense progress made 
science, and perhaps even as a result of t! 
progress, we are entering into a new period 
barbarism”. 

But it is not only in the realm of int 
national relations that the will to power rev 


Men, in 


are avid for power, and too often tl 


Its desperate logic. their perso! 
lives, 


do not care how they acquire it or how 
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it. Some seek political power, and to only value to society is in their ability to keep 
in their ends, they put the party above the the machine turning. It has no regard for th 


non weal, they stoop to bribery, open ot sanctities of human personality, no pity, no 


they invite the collaboration of all the tenderness, no orientation apart from its own 
sitic crooks that suck the blood of the will. And yet in one of his most notable 
Some seek financial power ; they seek utterances, Nietzsche criticized the State. He 

ev for the sake of lording it over their called it “the slow suicide of all” and added 
w-men, and they may be utterly unscru “there where the State ceaseth—there only 
us how they acquire it and utterly selfish commenceth the man who is not superfluous”’. 
e way they expend it. Because men have The third philosophy is the will to serve. 
mic or political power, they have no Its chief advocate—who also practised it—was 
right to assume that they can do as they born in a stable about two thousand years and 
vith it, but because they do assume that, the world will soon be celebrating his birth 


vorld slides down the broad pathway that day, or at least, trying to celebrate his birth 


to destruction. day. He was born of a Jewish mother and 


} 


ere is only one consolation in all this died on the cross as a common criminal. In 
who assume that Nature is inherently some of the early documents which describe 
tooth and claw are ultimately brought his work, he is pictured as the world’s greatest 
iccounting although this does not usually potentate, seated at the right hand of God 
pen until the world is littered with tragedy; himself, and yet humbling himself and taking 
tually they find themselves with thei the form of a servant and becoming obedient 
to the wall and a firing squad before unto death that he might lift men to heavenly 
heights. He is pictured as immensely rich, 

second philosophy is the will to obe) and yet for our sakes becoming poor that we, 
etzsche is the premier spokesman of those out of his poverty, might become rich. A 
idhere to the will to power, Karl Marx noted English divine has described the sig 
dynamic force in the thinking of all those nificance of all this in a trenchant sermon on 
prefer the totalitarian state to human ‘The Economics of the Incarnation’. But the 
lom. Some, of course, may insist that in tradition thus established is a tradition of 
Marxian theory, the state will ultimately service. According to it, the wise and prudent 
lve and leave the individual free. Still, will, when they seek the full development of 
the philosopher of totalitarianism. their own personalities, do so not in ordet 
one denies the social importance of th that they may force their wills on others, but 
nor our duty to serve the common that they may serve better their own day and 
not only in war but also in peace. But generation, All that we are and have should 
oment we begin to worship the State be kept consecrate. Our health, our wealth, 
. capital “S” we forget that the State our intelligence—these are not our own but 
ade for man and not man for the State, to be held at the service of the common good. 

t is only too easy for us to exalt the State Thus, by the greatest leap of the ethical im 
h a position that in the end we cut the  agination in the history of human thought, 
of all individual effort, make personal these who framed the body of Christian truth 
ing and foresight superfluous, and minim conceived of omnipotence itself entering 
sense of real social responsibility. The human life in the fragile body of the babe of 
tarian state is the enemy of real freedom Bethlehem and seeking nurture at his mother’s 
oral progress. It suppresses personal — breast. God Himself had come to move among 
ns and demands the acceptance of the men as one that serveth. Thus, Christianity 
the dictator. It offers men the choice is essentially the will to serve, and he who 
fect obedience or “liquidation”. It looks should expound this truth to sinful men must 


men as cogs in a social machine, whose himself be the servus servorum of man, 
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INDIA, THE WAR, AND CANADA 


By H. S. L. POLAK 
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South 
Gandhi's closest colleague in public life from 
1904-1914, when Gandhi left South Africa, and 
succeeded him as principal adviser of the Indian 
Editor of Indian Opinion 
Originally visited India twice 
disabilities of the South 
Indians. Author of “Indians of South 
and of other articles and monographs 
ng th t Indians Overseas and 
Was largely responsible 
»t of Indian indentured emigration 
1920. Returned to England in 1917 
and has since practised there as Solicitor, mainly 
mt dndian verseas appeals to the Privy 
Council, London. For twenty years has 
heen London correspondent of prominent Indian 
Liberal newspaper, in which capacity sits as 
‘ouncil of Empire Press 
and Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Has visited India at reqular intervals 
on with professional work and main- 
| relations with prominent Indian 
ul religious and political affilia- 
md Hon. Secretary of Indians 
iation, member of Council of 
member of East India Asso- 
on. md of other hodies connected 
th India Ads ry Vember f Coun i] of 
fdult Education Association and of 

nal Reform Leaaque. 


community there 
Natal, 1905-1916 
in connexion with the 
African 
Africa” 
status of 


" 

randit, 
SyYSTCV lil 
aida 


ove? 


admsory member of ( 


Union 


ict ai d 
London 


ndtian 











B ITH Canada and India are in the War, 
but with a difference. Canada came in 
voluntarily, of Parlia 


accord, with 


the 


her own 


mentary sanction to King’s Canadian 


Ministers, advising His Majesty the King of 
Canada. 

She realizes increasingly the nature and the 
meaning of the struggle against Hitlerism and 
all that it stands for. She recognizes with ever 
fiercer energy and resolution and in growing 
measure that this is Canada’s war, in which 
she is engaged side by side with her equal part 
the and the 
\llies, and that it must be waged to the bitter 


for the sake of all that 


ners, Britain, other Dominions, 


end she holds dear, if 
she is to preserve her heritage of culture and 


freedom. She is coming to realize the part 


Page 


that 
her, 


Nature and History alike have assigne 
a free associate in the British Common 
wealth of Nations, as an interpreter betwee: 
the older life of Europe and the new life o 


for the establishment 


the American Continent, 


of a new world-order founded, not upor 
tyranny, injustice, slavery, and “race” domina 
tion, but upon justice, equality of opportunity 
for all, and that democratic freedom of thought 
speech, writing, and action for whose preserva 
tion upon a basis of responsibility and mutua 
tolerance Canadians are prepared to sacrific 
even life itself. 

India, however, though equally in the Wai 
and participating valiantly and variedly therein 
has not yet reached that political stability, both 
internal and external, that self-conscious cet 
tainty of her status among the nations of th 
Commonwealth and of the world, which would 
enable her, without afterthought, to concen 
trate all her energies upon the immediate war- 
effort, in the determination to go all out to 
win. There is an inner conflict between her 
understanding of the War and its meaning for 
her and for the world and her sensitiveness 
to her own constitutional limitations. 


I do 


prominence, none having the confidence of a1 


not know of any single Indian of 
representative group among his compatriots, 
whatever his political, religions, or econom1 
allegiance, who has any doubts as to the natu 
and purposes of Hitlerism. 
the 


leaders, 


Whether you as! 


Gandhi or Nehru, best-known of tl! 


Congress Party whether you as! 
Jinnah, the President of the All-India Muslin 
Sikander Hyat 


Muslim Prime Minister of the Punjab—p 


League, or Sir Khan, 1! 
eminently the martial Province of British Ind 


whether you ask Sir Tej Bahadur Sap 
the spokesman of the growing forces of middl 
minded nationalist opinion, whether you a 
any representative Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, 
Christian in any part of British India or 

Indian States; everywhere there will be fow 
unanimous condemnation of Nazism, Fascis' 
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their equally brutal Japanese counterpart. 
ese corrupting creeds, destructive of marili- 
ss and freedom everywhere, whose object 
vorld-conquest and world enslavement to a 
quering “superior” race, are abhorrent uni- 
rsally in India as hostile and menacing to 
rything which is noblest and most dearly 
in that 


rished ancient culture which 


Indians, whatever their mutual differences, 


most 


hatever their communal or religious divisions, 

ve equally inherited, to which all alike have 

ntributed, and of which all alike are natur- 
proud. 


How India Declared War 


But although the Viceroy had 


of the 
velopments which ultimately led to the out- 


kept the 


rty-leaders informed threatening 


eak of war, India’s formal consent, through 
Legislature, to participate therein was not 
n. She was brought into the War auto- 
itically by simple proclamation of the Vice- 
acting clearly constitutional 


within his 


Wel 


s, when the King-Emperor, through the 


ritish Prime Minister, that 


Britain 


announced on 
ful day in September, 1939, that 
s at war. The fact was widely resented, 
because India, had she been free to choose, 
ght have refused participation (for all her 
mpathies on the anti-Hitler side were already 
lly engaged), but because it underlined and 
phasized before the whole world the infer- 
ity the Com- 


in India was 


of her within British 
that this 


no worse position constitutionally than were 


status 
wealth. The fact 
Dominions themselves at the time of the 
reak of the last War little 


sensitiveness. 


utl has done to 


iate Indian 


It is pointed 
ut that India does not to-day enjoy the status 


Dominionhood as it is now understood, 


ely, the enlarged status, under the Statute 
\Vestminster, of a country enjoying consti- 
nal independence, both internal and ex- 


1 


nal, and of free and equal partnership 


in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
\hilst, however, this sense of political and 
titutional inequality is profound and wide- 
India 


id, it is equally felt that cannot 
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afford to see a Nazi victory, and her leaders, 
for practical reasons, are willing to overlook, 
for the time being, how she was brought into 
the War. 
tion of India’s status must depend primarily 
upon the result of the War, and that any final 
constitutional adjustment must be held over 
until the period. If 
triumphs And India 
with daily growing emphasis, that 
Nazidom shall not triumph. 


It is generally agreed that the ques- 


post-war Nazidom 


cadit quaestio! is re 
solving, 
Slowly but cer- 
tainly, and with a momentum which increases 
as the war comes nearer to her frontiers and 
threatens her immediate security, the realiza- 
tion grows that India is fighting, not alone in 
Britain’s war, but in her own war, too; in a 
war in which all who stand for the finenesses, 
the eternal glories of the human spirit are 
alike resolved to oppose all their forces to the 
forces of evil which to-day threaten all man 
kind. 


What Britain Promised India 


India is falsely accused in certain quarters, 
ignorant of the facts or easily influenced by 
anti-British propaganda, of unwillingness to 
raise troops, as she did in the last War, for 
the British Army, because of her resentment 
at Britain’s alleged breach of promises made 
to of the of 
status to her immediately after the end of that 
War. What are the facts? 

No such promises were made. 


her then extension Dominion 


The promise 


actually made, in Parliament, on August 20, 


1917, was as follows :— 
“The policy of 
the 


His Majesty's Government, with 


which Government of India are in complete 


accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 


in every branch of the administration and the gradual 


development of self-governing institutions with a view 


to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 


the British 


They have decided that substantial 


ment in India as an integral part of 


Empire. steps in 
this direction should be taken as soon as possible... . 

Progress in this policy can only be 
The Government and the 
India, on whom thi 


achieved by 


successive stages. British 


Government of responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement 
must be 


advance, and they must be guided by the cooperation 


of the Indian peoples 


judges of the time and measure of each 


received from those upon whom new opportunities of 
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he extent to 
be reposed in 


SETISE iT responsibility 


\s will be seen, the promise was couched 


cautious, in 


of 


terms lar 


all 


No mention is made of the phras« 


in very cautious too 


the view of almost leaders Indian 


opinion. 


“Dominion status’—indeed, it was not until 


more than twelve years later that it was ex 
pressly referred to in an authorized statement 
(November 1, 1929) by the Viceroy, 


Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax ), as follows: 


made 


In view of the doubts which have been 


expressed bot! Great Britain and India regarding 
the interpretation to be placed on the intentions of 
the Statute of 
His Majesty's 
it in their judgment it 


1917 that the 


the British Gover 


1919, 


ment in enacting 


authorised on behalf of 


state clearly thi 


the declaration of natural 


1s constitutional progress, as there con- 


the attainment of Dominion status.” 


Steps Towards Dominion Status 
Though not going sufficiently far to satisfy 
nationalist opinion, two important steps in the 
promised direction have been taken since the 
last War, involving a revolutionary change in 
the 


the 


character of the Government of India. By 


1919, old 


of administration 


Constitution of the centralized 


and bureaucratic type was 


modified, so that in the British Indian Prov 


inces partial responsible government was 


Ministries to 


of 


established, with responsible 


popularly elected Legislatures in respect 


The 


untouched. 


education ). Cen 
left 
the present Constitution, that of 1935, the en 


held 


certain services 


tral 


(e.g 


i 


Government was Under 


tire of Provincial administration in 


British India came under popular control. 


Complete provincial autonomy, such as is en 
joyed by the Canadian Provinces, was estab- 
lished, and as a result of the elections fought 
in constituencies with greatly widened voting 
populations Congress Party Governments 
actually took office in no less than eight of the 


The Con- 


stitution also made provision for a Federation 


eleven Provinces of British India. 


of British India and the Indian States, so soon 
as the latter were willing to enter, thereby 
surrendering, in exchange for a share in the 
government of All-India, a proportion of their 


Page 


independent rights assured to them by treaty 
formal 
of 


other or 
the the 
Upon the setting up of the Federa 


agreement, or recognize: 


obligation on part Paramout 
Power. 
tion, the Crown was to part with many of it 
powers in favour of a responsible All-Indi 
Government, reserving the remainder (inclu 
ing defence and foreign policy) until the fina 
stage of complete Dominion status, under tl 
of had 


Unfortunately, the War began before agre 
4 > > 


Statute Westminster, been reached 
ment could be reached between the States an 
British India which would have brought int 
operation the federal scheme. To the extent 


to which constitutional changes have bee: 
made, however, they have been clearly in tl 
direction of fulfilment of the pledge containe 
in the declaration of 1917, hesitant, partial 


and cautious though they may have been 


India’s Wartime Army 
look 
already in the War. 
the 


Let us now at what India has don 


She had no need to rats 
ha 


for many years a peace-time Army of her ow1 


forces for British Army. She has 
(in addition to a small British force in India 
of which she is immensely proud because of 
the distinguished part which it had played o1 
batt!le-field. It 


when 


many a numbered = about 


160,000 war was declared, recruit 


voluntarily from the so-called martial rac 


and led mainly by British and increasingly b 
Indian officers, the latter usually posted 1 
special units. It being recognized in the ear] 
days of the present struggle that it was mor 
in the nature of a war of machines than « 
men, it was thought sufficient to call for ai 
other 100,000 recruits, the appeal being mai 
to all India, without any limitation as to raci 


The 


was amazing, for from all parts of the countt 


origin, martial or otherwise. respons 
came an immediate and immense response 

half a million men, which is since being i1 
creased by another half million. 
held 


equipment should the need arise, as it may ve! 


Many mo 


are being in reserve for training a! 


well do, in the event of Japanese interventio: 


or of the opening up of a new anti-Axis fr 
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the Caucasus. This great army is rapidly 


¢ officered by Indians who are _ being 


sted to all the units, new and old alike. 


And War Industries 


I 


It is clear therefore that there has been no 


lding back or lack of response, as sug- 
ted by some of the propagandists. Such an 
ense army, however, in order to be effec- 

has to be equipped and supplied with 
ulern weapons of a highly technical char- 


This 


scale. 


r, and technicians have to be trained. 


lia has undertaken on an immense 
ugh not primarily an industrial country 
nine-tenths of her immense population of 
million (a fifth of the world’s inhabitants, 
resenting some three-quarters of the entire 
ulation of the British Commonwealth) 
ing engaged in or dependent upon agricul 
she already had a very considerable 
ustrial organization, increasingly in Indian 
ls, as a result of the concession to India, 
1919, of complete fiscal autonomy and 
power to impose protective tariffs for her 
ving industries. 


ed a 


Just as the War has re 


long-standing grievance regarding 


slowness of the Indianization of the officer 
re of the Indian Army, so it is rapidly re- 
ing the justification for the complaint that 
tain had done little to encourage large-scale 
ian industry run by Indians themselves 
is tremendously stimulated her output not 
of raw materials in great variety, but also 
conversion into the finished products. 
lay, in addition to equipping her forces to 
extent of upwards of 90 per cent of their 
ls, she has sent vast supplies to the Empire 
s in the Middle East and elsewhere. She 
roduced not only clothing, foodstuffs, raw 
rials, and light guns and ammunition, but 
heavy tanks, great guns, shells of heavy 
ire, bren-guns and their carriers, and all 
ther vast machines which are required by 
<lern army in the most varied physical 


The 


continued 


latest news is that she is 


litions. 


ing a stream of war-material 


he use of Russia by the Iran route. 


Navy and Air Force 
In addition, India has doubled her navy and 


increased her mercantile marine, with whicl 
she has patrolled the seas and convoyed troops 
and supplies to their various objectives, thus 
setting free British naval and mercantile units ; 
and she has increased her air-force already 
fourfold. Indeed, 


Recently, in response to a call for 


there is no limit to its 
expansion. 
350 men, no less than 18,000 volunteered. 

These valiant Indian forces have fought 
from Tobruk to Ethiopia, Eritrea and Somali 
land, to Syria, Iraq and Iran; and they now 
stand on guard at Singapore and on the bor- 
ders of Malaya and Thailand, ready to oppos« 
yet another Axis ally in case of need. India 
is, indeed, the strategic centre of an area su 
rounded by two-thirds of the British Empire, 


\frica to New Zealand. 


The Eastern Group Supply Conference, held 


extending from South 


in India last year, composed of representatives 
New Zealand, South 
Rhodesia, Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya and Hong-kong, has set up a perman- 
Delhi to 


war-materials 


of India, Australia, 


\frica, Southern 
ent organization at co-ordinate the 
production of among all th 
peoples of the British Commonwealth in the 
Eastern hemisphere, and to expand still fur 
ther India’s material contribution to th 
Empire forces in the Middle East and else- 
where. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to know how 
highly the Indian war-effort, so far demon- 
strated, has been regarded by all competent 
authorities, including the British Prime Min- 


ister, General de Gaulle, the Free French 
leader, and high Vichy military authorities in 
Syria. And this is what General Sir Archibald 
Wavell, the Commander-in-Chief in India, has 
lately said: 

every possibl 


Wester 


Syria could hardly have beet 


“India has given 


assistance 


without it the campaign in the Desert 


th occupation of 


ried out 


Without the co-operation of 
Navy in keeping open the lines of 


communi 
to the 


Indian 


cation Red Sea, the very fine Indian divisions, 


and the great mass f war 


materials of came fr 
India, it 


Middle EF 


cesstul con 
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But Political Stalemate 

Whilst India’s war-effort has constantly ex- 
panded in every direction, it is accurate to say 
that the internal political situation is one of 
Coincidently with 
that have 
War, the public 


services have become more responsive to public 


stalemate and frustration. 


the constitutional developments 


taken place since the last 


needs and criticism, whether expressed on the 
platform, in the press, or in the Legislatures, 
Provincial and Central. Indeed, the Congress 
Ministers paid frequent and deserved tribute 
to the help which they received from the Civil 
Service in the execution of their policies. But 
the fact that 


Britain and 


remains, nevertheless, there has 
India, 


a distrust of motive on the part of the Indian 


been an aloofness between 
leaders, both towards Britain and among them- 
selves, which has impeded the full flow of the 
The 


ments, from whom so much had been expected 


war-effort. Congress Party Govern- 


by the public in the British Indian Provinces 
where they had won outstanding successes at 
the 1937 function. In 


elections, no longer 


seven of the Provinces, the administration is 
entirely official, as it was before the 1919 con 
stitution, 


much to the and the dis 


Delhi 


Nor is Indian disappointment any 


regret 
appointment of the authorities at 
Whitehall. 


the le SS. 


and 


It is emphasized in non-Congress 
that the 


circles 


Governments resigned, not 


upon any issue connected with their functions, 
not after reference to their legislatures and the 
electorates to which they were responsible, not 
as the normal result of democratic principle 


or procedure upon which the Congress Party 


had claimed to represent and to advance the 


welfare of the masses, but upon the orders of 


an outside body having no constitutional 
status, the so-called Party High Command, led 


by Mr. Gandhi, 


member. 


who was not even a Party 


The pro-Congress press, in common 


with other sections of the nationalist press, has 


| 


long been urging the Party to drop its in 


transigency, become realistic, and resume its 


role as an active element in the national life. 


In the remaining Provinces, responsible Gov 


ernments continue to function. Here Muslim 


\ 


majorities exist, but the Governments them- 
selves are coalition in character, under Muslim 
Prime Ministers. 


Movement for Muslim Autonomy 

The situation is, however, further compli 
cated by the insistence of the All-India Muslim 
League that it alone must be recognized, both 
by the Central Government and by the other 
political parties, as the sole representative of 
Muslim opinion. It has further demanded (in 
contrast to the ancient tradition and the mod 
ern administrative tendencies towards unifica 
that shall be 


separation of the north-western and north 


tion) India divided by the 
eastern areas, where Muslims predominate, as 
Hindu 
India, on the ground that, in India as a whole 


sovereign territories independent of 


the Muslims, numbering 23 per cent of th 
entire population, are not in truth a minority 
but rather a separate nationality, with an en 
tirely different history, religion, culture, and 
interest. It is forgotten by the proponents of 
this view, whose leader is Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
a former ardent Congressman, that 89 per cent 
of the Muslim population is of Hindu origi 
or descent, often governed by Hindu personal 
law and custom, and economically and sociall) 
interdependent with the Hindus of the villages 


which they inhabit in common. 


Muslims Fear Dominion Status for all 
India 
The 


Dominion status for India on the ground that 


League, too, is formally opposed 


it is dependent upon a democratic systen 
involving majority rule which, in the circun 
Ther 


are, however, even within the Muslim Leagu 


stances of India, implies Hindu rule. 


strong dissentient elements, led by 
Sikander Hyat Khan, the Prime Minister 

the Punjab; whilst a number of influent: 
Muslim organizations and groups exist whic! 
do not recognize the League’s representati 

character. Its aggressive policy, however, h: 
alarmed the orthodox Hindus and has great! 
encouraged the political activities of the Al! 
Mahasabha. 


for Hindu majority rule in a country 


India Hindu This body stan 
whicl 


numerically, is preponderantly Hindu, and 
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refore accepts Dominion status as the in- 
ument and the method of its enforcement. 
ither organization, in its obsession, is will- 
¢ to admit that Hindus and Muslims may 
ll be divided among themselves by political, 
ial, or economic interests, just as these may, 
leed, unite them. 

Congress Party Demands Complete 


independence 

Che Congress Party, on the other hand, the 
est organized and the largest of the political 
arties (though, since 1938, it has lost nearly 
yvo-thirds of its paying membership), claims 

be a national and not a communal body, 
lrawing its members from all the religious 
mmunities (its present president is a dis- 
tinguished Mussulman) and having for its 
But 


has complicated the general political situation 


biect the welfare of India as a whole. 


| has placed itself in an almost impossible 
sition for negotiation by rejecting Dominion 
tatus as the objective of India’s constitutional 


elopment. It has declared that 


. nothing short of complete independence can 


pted by the India. Indian freedom 
orbit of 


other 


p« ople of 


exist within the Imperialism, and 


status or any status within the 

ial structure is wholly inapplicable to India, is 
n keeping with the dignity of a great nation, and 
ld bind India in many ways to British politics and 
mic structure.” 


Indian States Rights 
In any political future envisaging 
States that the 


a united 


lia, the insist essential 


iarantees and safeguards for the preservation 


their sovereignty and autonomy and for the 


tection of their treaty and other rights 
uld be effectively provided; and, in par- 
] 
ular, 


hat any unit should not be placed in a position 
minate the others, or to interfere with the rights 
safeguards guaranteed to and that all 
s must be ensured their due share and fair play.” 


them, 


iving special reference to the threats which 
held out to 
gress spokesmen. 


been them by prominent 


It will thus be seen that the internal position 
India, complicated further as it is by per- 


sonal idiosyncrasies and by ideological peculiar 
ities and preconceptions, is far from easy of 
solution at an early date. The moderate party 
representatives, who appear to be adding to 
their numbers and their influence, after having 
been almost driven from the political field, 
seem, in demanding a fixed date after the War 
for the inauguration of Dominion status, un 
duly to ignore the difficult and dangerous 
communal factors—which, from Gandhi on- 
wards, all the important Indian leaders have 
nevertheless emphasized—and insufficiently to 
realize that, without mutual confidence and the 
elimination of fear, the stage is not yet set for 
that measure of agreement without which 
Dominionhood has never yet been reached or 
maintained. 


The Attitude of the Indian Government 
With a view to put Indian, as distinguished 
from party or communal, considerations first, 
the United Kingdom Government and that of 
India have sought to lay stress upon the need 
and 
enthusiastically than at present, upon the war- 
effort. 


to concentrate, even more energetically 


They have repeatedly affirmed that the 
constitutional objective which is to be aimed 
at is ‘‘the attainment by India of free and equal 
partnership within the 
The constitution is to be 
framed and formulated by Indians themselves 


British Common 


wealth.”’ Indian 
according to their own view of what is most 
appropriate to Indian conditions and require 
ments, “subject to the due fulfilment of the 
obligations which Great Britain’s long con 
nexion with India has imposed on her and 
for which His Majesty’s Government cannot 
divest themselves of responsibility.” Speaking 
subsequently to the Atlantic Declaration, the 
British Prime Minister has emphasized and 
amplified these pledges as follows :— 

“The joint declaration does not qualify in any way 
the various been 
the development ot 


statements of policy which have 


made from 


time to time about 


constitutional government in India. ... 

We are pledged by the declaration of August, 1940, 
to help India to obtain equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth subject of 


with ourselves, 


the fulfilment of 


course to 


obligations arising from our long 


connexion with India and our responsibilities to its 
creeds, races, and interests.” 
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Indian Fate if Britain Lost the War 

It is generally realized in India that unless 
the War is won by Britain, the Commonwealth, 
and their Allies, present and to come, no hope 
ff independence and freedom can possibly be 
fulfilled. Indeed, 
irom which India could not 


there would be a set-back 
recover for cen- 
under no illusion as to this. 


the 


curies. India is 


It is recognized by all leaders, including 


Gandhi, notwithstanding his conduct of the 
Congress Party into a “non-violent” civil dis 
obedience movement He and they are 
formally agreed that it must be kept within 
individual limits so as not to embarrass Britain 
in her hour of crisis. He is to-day the world’s 
most notable exponent of complete pacificism, 
in which he is not followed by many even of 
who are 


The | 


members in 


those now in prison of their own 


choice ‘arty has lost several well-known 
consequence. It is noteworthy, 
too, that the Indian press, including Congress 
Party papers and pro-Congress organs of 
opinion, have assured the public that there has 
been no intention, in any quarter, on its part 
On the 


contrary, with complete unanimity, the Indian 


of impeding the country’s war-effort. 


nationalist press has “helped the Government 


in their propaganda for their war-effort in 


every way.” 


Transitional Steps 
With 


in order to 


a view to removing the deadlock and 


facilitate agreement between the 


parties and communities and to associate 


Indian leadership more closely with the con- 


duct of the War, the Viceroy’s Executive 


Government has recently been expanded, pro- 


viding for an overwhelming majority of repre- 
sentative Indians responsible to the Crown and 
Mr. Amery, 
the Secretary of State for India, has expressly 
that “the the 
Council 


acting as a kind of War Cabinet. 


new members of 


full 


announced 


Executive will share collective 
responsibility of the whole Council, as well as 
be responsible for the administration of impor- 
tant departments.”” This does not go so far as 
the Moderate elements wanted the Government 
that 


those who had previously demanded the trans 


to go, but it is noteworthy some of 


fer of all the departments to Indian adminis- 


tration have agreed to enter the enlarged 


Council. Similarly, there has been set up a 
National Defence Council, representative of a 
cross-section of British Indian nationalist 
opinion, with the Indian States participating, 
for interchange of ideas and for local as well 


The 


included, 


as national action. four Muslim Prime 


Ministers were but some of them 


have, under protest, been forced to resign at 
oth the 


Congress Party and the League had earlie1 


the demand of the Muslim League. 


been invited to participate, but had refused, for 
The 
War Committee of the Central 


differing reasons. Commander-in-Chief 


has set up a 
Legislature, at which war-problems have been 
discussed in confidence. 

In some other ways India appears in a large 
sphere. She now has a Supply Commission 
in the United States led by Sir Shanmukhan 
Minister of the State of 


Cochin, whilst Sir Girga Shankar Bajpai has 


Chetty, ex-Prime 


just reached Washington as India’s first diplo 
matic representative abroad. These changes 
and appointments must certainly provide thi 
hackground of that greater constitutional 
change which will give to India the position in 
the Commonwealth and the world that is hers 
rightfully and without dispute the moment het 
leaders can give each other mutual assurances 


of security. 


What Canada Can Do 
How can Canada help? 
She 


In several ways, 
that, 1 


Canada 


| suggest. can convince India 


common with the other Dominions, 
enjoys, under the Statute of Westminster, th 
substance of independence and real freedom 
as well as internal security and the certainty 


This 


should help to dissipate the fears of those why 


of Empire-wide aid in case of need. 


think that India can enjoy self-respect only by 
complete severance of the British connexion 
She may—if she sets her own house in ordet 
in a Province where the Indian settlers do not 
enjoy any kind of vote, though they pay taxes 
as do other citizens—help to send a good-wil 


non-party mission to India, mainly fron 


Britain, to make these things clear, to giv 
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urances of every desire to help India to 


iin her freedom speedily, and to 


table the 


bring 


ether round the leaders who at 


sent find it difficult to meet. She may invite 
India’s excellent airmen 


ertain number of 


undertake special technical training here 
ler the Empire Air Training Scheme. This 
Canadians, Australians, 


South 


enable Indians, 


v Zealanders, Africans, Americans, 
| others to meet and work together on terms 
the fullest equality and mutual esteem. It 
y do much to break down racial prejudice, 
ove intra-Imperial strain, and bring about 
sooner world-accord. She may help to 
lerstand that, in the post-war situation, the 
it new industries of India and China are 
ing to remain in being, and that they must 
taken fully into account in the new economy 
he future. Unless this understanding is 


hed at an early date, there will be the 


beginnings of new world-strains; for these 
great Eastern countries will not be willing to 
return to a purely agricultural economy, they 
will no longer consent to be regarded mainly 
as producers of raw materials for other coun- 
tries to work up into the finished product. 

It is not for nothing that Canada reaches out 
to Europe, on the one hand, and to Asia, on 
the other, or that Canadians are to play their 
part in Hong-kong and, possibly, elsewhere 


in the East. Imagination will have to play a 


great part in the process of world-reconstruc 


tion. The barriers between the peoples even 


within the British Commonwealth must be 


broken down, and a situation of greater mutual 
confidence and understanding created, before 
the world is ripe for the further advances in 
relations which we 


human must in the long 


run contemplate. In this I am sure that 


Canada will wish to take her full share. 





Adult Education News 


ADULT EDUCATION GAINS IN CANADA 
al Article in The New York Times, 
Sunday, December 7, 1941) 


\. WUNDER 


By SUZANNI 


inada, like the United States, has recently 


Week, 


“resp msibility.” 


rved Education and one word 


out, 


en the progressive movement in educa 


1 


the United States was emphasizing 
xpression,’ educational leaders here in- 
that initiative be accompanied by _ be- 
r advantageous to the group. 


\dult 


the Canadian 


ile the American Association for 
tion has been retrenching, 


\dult 


sed responsibilities as a result of the war. 


lation for Education has taken on 


universities now offer extension courses 
eclal interest to the area they serve, and 
way St. Francis Xavier University in 
Scotia has re-established large groups 


local population who had _ previously 


worked in a primary industry that suffered 
reverses. 

By means of radio, correspondence courses 
and itinerant instructors Western universities 
reach remote sections of the population. Short 
Summer sessions provide a holiday as well as 
educational opportunities for men and women 
who during most of the year are shut off from 
personal contact with social and cultural influ- 
ences. Provincial departments of agriculture 


and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


sponsor programs of practical instruction, 


radio seasonal lectures and confer 


Workers’ \sso 


ciation, instead of setting up separate educa 


forums, 


ences, while the Educational 
tional institutions for labor, has enlisted exist- 
ing institutions in providing courses for its 


members. 


Evening Courses Spread 


Thus the evening classes, week-end confer- 
ences and seasonal schools for workers which 


were tried out first at Toronto University have 
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spread to Dalhousie, 
Manitoba 


preparations for 


MeGill, Queen's, Western 
\lberta 


workers’ 


(ntario, and Universities, 


with courses now 


made also at the universities of Sas 


x ing 
katchewan and British Columbia. 

The 
in adult education, however, is its Educational 
National 


jointly by the 


Dominion’s most recent development 


Service for Defence Forces. Spon- 
Canadian Legion and the 


\dult 


this voluntary system of post-school education 


— red 


Canadian Association for Education, 


has met with unexpected popularity. 
The army education program includes tech 


nical and academic courses with credit, an 


educational library service for the army, navy 
and air forces, and reading courses providing 
an informal follow-up of favorite topics and 
Behind the Headlines” 


hobbies, like the * series, 


arranged by the Canadian Association of 


\dult 


of International 


Education and the Canadian Institute 


\ffairs. By the beginning of 


1 
| 


this autumn 27,000 of Canada’s young men in 


training had elected to go on with their educa- 


tion and enrolled in 38,000) subjects. 


Kigeht thousand 


y 
a | 


were 


were studying overseas 


Half Want Technical Courses 


The courses have been planned and admin 


istered, and the papers are corrected, by faculty 
| 


members chosen by the Provincial Depart 


ments of Education. Just over 50 per cent of 


he men are enrolled in technical subjects, ot 
which automotive engineering and _ principles 


of radio are the most popular, while mathe- 


matics leads in academic courses. 


Those ho have not finished high school 


may prepare for college (the minimum re- 


quirement for the air force), and those who 
wish, may complete the first year of university 
training. For all, except those who had not 
reached high school level, and for whom there 
are introductory courses, the study of English 
and social studies is obligatory, while among 
the electives physics and music rank high, 
along with conversational English, indicative 

the eagerness of French-speaking Canadians 
to take part in this war. 
\mong the Canadian troops overseas mathe- 
matics, Diesel engineering, automotive engi- 


neering, English and bookkeeping are popular. 


BOOK REVIEW 
“INDIA TODAY”—The Background of the Indi 

Nationalist Movement; compiled by W. |] 

Duffett, A. R. Hicks, G. R. Parkin. Publish 

under the Auspices of The Canadian Institute 

International Affairs by Ryerson Press, Toront 

Price, sixty cents. 

The entrance of Japan into the war has merg 
the European and North African conflicts with tl 
new war in the Far East. 

The strategic position of India and her gre 
importance as an Empire reservoir of man power 
ind of the raw and manufactured necessities of wat 
make her a vital link in the chain of Empire Defe1 
and her people partners with all those who are resist 
ng the destruction of civilization. Nothing has 
unified Indian public opinion as the entry of Japa 
into the war and whereas many Indians resisted tl 
idea of participation in a European War, the very ri 
threat of Japanese invasion has shown them 
much this war is of one piece 

The great importance of India to the Democrat 
Cause brings to the fore the necessity for more real 
knowledge of her people and her problems, on tl 
part of the peoples of other parts of the Empire; onl 
by such knowledge, sympathetically considered, car 
India be helped along to a real partnership in tie 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and it is towards 
the end of spreading such knowledge, particularly 
Canada, that this book “INDIA TODAY” has b 
compiled. I say “compiled” advisedly, because tl! 
authors have set out to put together that bac! 
ground of fact without which no understanding 
the Indian problem is possibl 

In writing their book they have had 
valuable material which they have used with fairnes 
and discretion: as Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, the Chair- 
man of the National Executive of the Canadian Inst 
International Affairs says, in a “Foreword” 
to the book, it has been written by three Canadians 
connection with a Company with business 
interests in India, has required them to acquire co 
siderable knowledge of Indian affairs. 

Because of the well arranged amount of factual 
information it contains, this book is extremely valu 
ible to the serious student of Indian Affairs or to th 
casual reader who would like to know something 
this fascinating country and its three hundred and 
eighty million people 

It commences with a chapter on the populati 
ind social structure of the country and ends with fiv 
short sketches of the pt rsonalities and lives of t 
principal Indian leaders and a carefully compiled list 
of books for further study of the subject; in betwee 
the complications of race and language, religion and 
Caste, communal and many other problems are inter 
estingly dealt with 

The chapter on the “Economic Structure” 
India gives in ten short sufficient informat! 
to introduce the reader to those fundamental problet 
which lie at the root of much of India’s poverty. 1 
slowly changing complexion of Indian 
from the foundation of the East India Companv al 
the year 1600 to the gradual introduction of S 
Government leading to the India Act of 1935, is 
out with clarity, of value alike to the serious stud 
and the casual reader. 

The last half of the book deals with the vari 
political groups: the Nationalist Movement; Brit 
Offers to India; Civil Disobedience: and _ s! 
India’s position and attitude to the present war in 
earlier stages. 

These highly contentious phases of Indian p« 
ical life are covered by the authors with fairness 
restraint, and they have brought together in a n 
interesting way in this little book of 110 pages, n 
helpful information towards an understanding 
India and her problems than is to be found in n 
larger and more pretentious works. 
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